Greek Tragedy
the place of Sophocles' steady development of character and situation, and this was very largely rhetoric, dialectic, and sheet theatrical contrivance.
It is a commonplace that argument, dialectic, rhetoric, wer Euripides' most frequent resources, and they are often spoken of as if they were deliberately or consciously adopted.   This does not seem to be true, if it is taken to mean that Euripides, having settled on his theme, put in often, or fairly often, speeches that are rhetorical and argumentative rather than * ethical *, because he or his audience or both found them stimulating.   If our general theory of Euripides is sound, he was committed to this intellectualism in dialogue and speech from the start, just as he was to his restricted characterization and non-organic use of plot.   Consider Medea, for example.   Jason comes (v. 446) to inform her blandly that it is all her own fault;  she replies, most convincingly, by biasing at him : ' What ?   You dare to come to me ?   This is not courage or boldness, but utter kck of decency/   But does she continue by loading the miserable man with reproaches and contempt ?   Not in tie least.   With the standard dramatic apology she begins to state a case : * You have done well to come, for I shall both unburden my own heart and wound yours by speaking ill of you.   Now, I will begin from the beginning.   I saved you . . /   The chilling, thing here is not the rehearsal of history ;  that is relevant auS" dramatic.   It is the formality of the procedure.   These claims of hers ought not to be so calmly arranged in chronological order. There is a lyrical method, which disdains logic;   there is a dramatic method, which follows the course of thought and emotion;   there is a prose method, which is objective and follows the facts.   This is the prose method.1
It is no answer to say that Euripides intended to present Medea as a woman of such self-mastery and clarity as would naturally lead her so to control her rage. This defence may be attempted with Andromache, but here the rest of Medea's behaviour contradicts it; and since "most Euripidean heroines speak like this, it would imply that this was the only type of woman in whom he was interested. Still less just is it to invoke mere habit or a personal idiosyncrasy in Euripides, unless we are prepared to say that Medea speaks intellectually because the 1 Contrast Oedipus* speech to Creon, O.C., 960 ff. (p. 389). 268